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PLEASANT MENTION, 



AVORED as we are, with 
so many letters contain- 
ing "pleasant mention" 
of books, and persons, and 
things, it would be inex- 
cusably selfish entirely to 
suppress them. We shall try and betray 
no confidences, but appropriate what seems 
proper for repetition. 

Mrs. Sigourney speeds us this apprecia- 
tive word : " May I ask who wrote the 
sweet poem of the * Face Against the 
Pane, 1 whose illustrations are so appro- 
priate ? lam particularly gratified that the 
literature of your periodical is of so high 
an order. Art and Literature should aid 
each other as sisters, in the great work of 
elevating and refining the national mind. 
The * Cosmopolitan Art Association ' 
has made a noble beginning ; and will, 
I trust, continue to spread and prosper. 

" The portion of your last Number, so 
kindly devoted to myself, has attracted 
much attention from my friends, who gene- 
rally pronounce the likeness, accompany- 
ing the sketch, hideous. 
' " Your re-publication of the exquisite 
poem of Mr. Duganne, on Powers 1 * Greek 
Slave,' reminds me to send you an im- 
promptu, written at the first sight of that 
wonderful production of genius. 

"Be silent ! Breathe not! lest ye break the trance ! 
She thinketh of her Attic home. The leaves 
Of its dark olives stir within her heart, 
And love is brooding 'mid their vestal shade 
So mournfully. Ah ! who can weigh the wealth 
And woe of memory, in that stainless breast ? 

Yet he doth err, who calleth thee a slave. 

Meek, Christian maiden. Gyves are on thy wrist, 

But in thy soul a might of sanctity 

That foils the oppressor ; making to itself, 

In patience and celestial purity, 

A hiding-place from the sore ills of time. 

What is the chain to thee, thou glorious form — 
Strong in the power to chain all other minds 
With admiration while they gaze on thee ? 
—We are ourselves the slaves, most beautiful ! " 

[We may say, in regard to the portrait 
of Mrs. S., in our December Number, that 
it was engraved from a steel-plate likeness, 
we having failed to obtain the photograph 
or ambrotype necessary for a good charac- 
terization,] 

A literary friend writes : " I am very 
much pleased with the Art Journal. 
The article, ' Steaming up the Missouri,* 



is life-like. I can fully appreciate it ; for 
I took a trip up that 'dirty water' last 
April, and in reading the Journal it 
seemed like going over the same track 
again." The article, " Yiews from the 
top of a Bluff." in the present Number, is 
from the same hand. The author is one 
of our most eminent literary women. 

To Mrs. E. P. F., of Redford, Mich., 
we are under obligations for a charming 
note, from which we may quote : "It is 
here that the fields and forests are touched 
with a living presence .and beauty ; here 
that the glad sunshine makes the sky all 
golden ; here that the winds whisper won- 
drous melody to the trees and waters ; 
here that the birds sing their wildest, 
sweetest songs ; here that the earth is 
God's earth, full of the solemnity, and 
goodness, and beauty of His presence. 
Can you wonder, then, that your Journal 
finds congenial recognition 1 Converse of 
truth and purity, of holy art, of aspiration 
after the true, surely is in place here. I 
take the dear Journal with me out be- 
neath the trees, and find sweet communion 
in its pages. . . . Your Association 
is seeking not only to bring the people 
ArVs lovely creations, but, through the 
Journal, is also teaching them to inter- 
pret nature, and thus enjoy the wealth 
created for all, but which very few know 
how to enjoy rationally and fully. God 
made beauty for us all, not- for the rich in 
worldly goods, not for the great among 
men, but for His children, all. The glad 
earth, the 'ever-changing sky, the birds of 
the air, the flowers of the field, who has 
these for their exclusive inheritance? 
They belong to each and all alike, and it 
is a noble work to teach people of their 
rights to this inheritance. 

"The soul is linked, by loving bands 
With the noble, the pure, the true, 
And life is fed by unseen hands 
That feed the flowers with dew. 

" The presences of beauty, truth, 
Fill earth, and air, and sea, 
Distilling the wine of ceaseless youth 
For you, friend ! for you and me!" 

" And, too, the spirits of the great and 
good cannot be shut away from us, if we 
are on a plane to partake of the life which 
eminates from them ; though we may never 
see them face to face, nor greet them with 
the friendly grasp, yet their spirits com- 
mune with our own j we drink at the foun- 
tain of their wisdom, we joy in their good- 
ness, we grow strong with their strength ; 



for such is the Providence which makes 
all things to be a common heritage. 

" God speed you, dear sirs, on your 
way ; and may you achieve much in send- 
ing abroad your messages of beauty and 
truth!" 

[This all sounds much like true poetry. 
Many a good poem has in it less of fine 
language and exquisite sentiment] 

Mrs. S. C. Rowe sends us this word, of 
encouragement and rebuke, mingled : — 
" Your Journal for December is so de- 
cidedly invigorating, I must tender thanks 
for the treat its perusal has afforded me 
and mine. We have long been searching 
for something substantial in this line, and 
were about thinking magazine literature a 
humbug, when a gratuitous number of the 
Art Journal reached us. It was so de- 
cidedly good, I began to rejoice that we 
had found such a treasure of a publication, 
when the ' Children^ Gossip 1 was read in 
my hearing. 

" Please, sirs, forgive my presumption 
if I seem to criticise, but something said 
there is ( death in the cup.' It appears to 
me so profane to make the ignorance of 
childish curiosity, when connected with 
the name of God, a matter of levity. Oh, 
let the child — who is said to be ' the father 
of the man 1 — be taught that he 'shall not 
take the name of the Lord our God in 
vain' — that ' the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless who taketh His name in vain.' 
Oh, sirs, do not, in the ( Children's Gossip,' 
teach them profanity. Mirth and in- 
nocence are always congenial ; and since 
purity and piety blend so beautifully, in 
the artistic department of your Journal, 
let them especially prevail when infant 
ears are itching for their share of your 
quarterly feast." 

[If we printed anything that was pro- 
fane,, it was because it did not so seem to 
our apprehension. It is, we believe, the 
spirit in which a thing is uttered which 
gives the proper construction to words. 
" The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
who taketh His name in vain:' 11 — as a 
child is utterly innocent of any intent to 
sin, we think its little, singular queries 
about God — its strange ideas of Heaven — 
its betrayal of ignorance upon the pro- 
prieties of society and of person — are not 
to be classed as " profane," but should 
rather be regarded as efforts to obtain the 
knowledge necessary to responsibility — 
before the attainment of which it is no 
more to be supposed that the little one is 
amenable to the Law than that the un- 
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tutored Indian, or the lunatic, or the 
simpering idiot is morally responsible for 
the half-reasonable conception of his brain. 
God, Heaven, Spirit, aie utterly incom- 
prehensible to the mind of the child ; and 
the parent should not fail to see, in its 
puzzling theology, the effort of reason to 
make the unintelligible intelligible. A 
child's gossip, with all its absurdity, is so 
honest, so earnest, so interesting, that to 
call it "profane," under ordinary circum- 
stances, is, it appears to us, to doubt the 
little one's purity, and to question the 
wisdom of One who said, " Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven."] 

Louise Denton, of Buffalo, sends us a 
real Lake Erie " blow up," which has 
almost caried away our editorial fasten- 
ings, and pitched us, head first, on the bul- 
wark of Woman's Rights, which our 
friend Lucy Stone and her coadjutors are 
fast jutting out into the " sea of troubles" 
of this life. She writes : " I read, with 
pleasure, your Art Journal, and pleased 
I am with the high place you assign 
woman. In the last Number, however, 
I am pained to see the old fogyism of so- 
called Christianity gaining ascendancy over 
all common sense and reason. In the first 
article, there is copied an extract from 
Alison, who quotes that oft-repeated, time- 
worn verse of Milton, where he presump- 
tuously places woman below man, in the 
scale of being — a great thought, truly, and 
most sublime conception of genius ! Wo- 
man was made, not for herself, but for 
brutish, sensual, selfish man.. What blas- 
phemy to the divine Creator of all! 

" I am surprised that a man of your 
sense and ability should condescend to 
quote ridiculous, dishonest notions, which 
spring, from the "book-muddled brains of 
some men in their infancy." 

[While our modesty deeply blushes at the 
compliment implied in the phrase " conde- 
scend to quote " Alison and tylilton ! we 
beg to be discharged from the responsibili- 
ty of having libeled woman. To say no- 
thing of fears we entertain for our hair 
and beard, in event of such an act, our 
honest belief, that woman, generally, is a 
little better than man, forbids the impu- 
tation of her inferiority. The offending 
quotation was : 

" Not equal, as their sex not equal, seemed ; 
For valor he, and contemplation, formed, 
For beauty she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in Him." 

Now, we submit, that father Milton was 



as justified in saying this of Eve, as the 
majority of writers of love-stories (a ma- 
jority of them being females) are in repre- 
senting women so deeply in love with 
" sensual, brutish " man, as to see heaven 
only through him. But Moses and St. 
Paul, Milton and Alison, must themselves 
answer to our lady correspondent and to 
all others who question, for their interpre- 
tation of woman's rights and relations. 
We shall let our pages speak for them- 
selves ; and where we find necessary, in 
quoting authorities upon Art, to say just 
what the authority does say, we shall not 
hold ourselves responsible for their dic- 
tum, except it is endorsed by us.] 

J. S. Saunderson, of Greenfield, Mass., 
sends us a well-conceived dissertation upon 
character in art as applied to painting and 
engraving. We quote : " An Art which 
shall have character, which shall serve to 
elevate the mind and improve the morals, 
is that which should be encouraged. This 
may apply to both painting and engraving. 
We should hang on our walls only those 
works which shall be in harmony with, and 
engender, the purest emotions. As for 
example, the ' Saturday Night ' of the 
Association : it is impressive, full of the 
repose of purity, turns one's thoughts hea- 
venward, preaches a never-ceasing ser- 
mon of love. From such a picture we 
turn away humanized, strengthened for 
good. How different are the impressions 
produced by Cole's * Yoyage of Life' 
and ' Dream of Arcadia, 1 and Durand's 
' Mount Washington,' from those excited 
by such works as the ■ Mexican News ' — 
the last engraving issued by the American 
Art Union ! In real life we seek to sepa- 
rate the kitchen from the parlor — we give 
a wide berth to the low tavern with its 
scenes of low-life : why, then, do we in- 
troduce these into our constant presence 
through engravings, * ornamenting ' our 
parlor and library walls? We are very 
inconsistent; and, while we chide our 
children for every approach to low-taste, 
we still hold up for their admiration the 
vulgar and vicious engraving. Instead of 
such, let us have scenes fresh from Na- 
ture's great portfolio, embodying the beau- 
ty and spirit of her being for our study ; 
or let us have i deeds heroic,' where man 
is exercising his noblest mind ; or, give us 
the ideal, clad in the graces of the imagi- 
nations best powers ; or reproduce for us 
home and its dear joys — woman in her true 
character of angel purity and love — chil- 
dren in their character of graces ; or, if 



lessons of life are to be taught, let them be 
good and pure lessons, reaching our heart 
of sympathy and worship. Such, it seems 
to us, should be the pictures which should 
ornament our walls and mould our tastes 
by their constant presence." This is well 
and truly said, and applies with considera- 
ble force to a great many pictures which 
court popularity through an appeal to the 
lower, rather than to the better tastes. 
Our correspondent's fears that we are to 
choose " Shake Hands" for our next an- 
nual engraving, are groundless. That fine 
picture has gone out of our hands to the 
lucky member who drew it. Our engra- 
ving is not yet chosen. We shall try and 
get the very best thing it is possible to 
command — something far better than any- 
thing ever yet offered to the people for 
three dollars. 
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CORRESPONDENT, 

writing from London, 
says Huntington is at 
work upon his large 
picture, "American 
men of Science," com- 
missioned by Mr. 
Wright, of Hoboken, and owner of Rosa 
Bonheur's " Horse Fair." [It will be "re- 
membered that Mr. Wright* has commis- 
sioned a series of four of these " represen- 
tative pictures " from four leading Ameri- 
can artists. Their completion and exhi- 
bition are looked forward to with much 
interest by the American art world.] 

Of Cropsey the same correspondent 
writes : " Near by Huntington^ lodgings, 
at Kensington, Cropsey has a small house, 
and his studio is often visited by Ruskin, 
who at first could scarcely believe the 
brilliant combinations in this artist's au- 
tumnal sketches were other than the ex- 
aggerations of ' Young America ;' but 
having proved Cropsey's rare fidelity, by 
watching his English landscapes, he now 
believes fully in the radiant truth of his 
trans- Atlantic studies." 

Queen Victoria, who has devoted much 
attention to Photography, sent the Em- 
press Eugenie, as a New Year's present, 
an album full of photographs taken by 
herself. It contains portraits of the royal 
children, and of Prince Albert, together 
with views of Windsor Castle, Balmoral, 
Osborne House, &c. 



